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state of things. It is no answer to these famine-
stricken people to put forward merely ex cathedra
opinions on their well-being. To say we must
spend ^19,000,000 on the army to keep the
country, to urge that we must remit ^20,000,000
worth of agricultural produce to Europe without
return for the services we render, sounds but poor
reasoning to the miserable cultivator, who is totter-
ing to his death for the want of that very exported
food.

" D." seems to have appreciated this in some
degree, and devoted himself to showing that the
condition of the people is improving, in spite of
what has been said. One or two instances of his
method will suffice. For example, the reassessed
districts chosen in Bombay, so far from being " taken
at random," are among the most prosperous in the
province. To prove how dangerous it is to rely upon
this official gentleman's figures, I need only take the
table of the increase of cattle in Bombay, p. 790.
It is said, and I do not dispute the statement, that
the amount of agricultural stock held by the culti-
vators is, to a certain extent, some test of their
prosperity. Beyond all question, if it could be
shown that the number of cattle owned by the
people in Bombay had increased in numbers with-
out any deterioration in quality, this would be by
itself one strong indication of enhanced w~ell-being.
"D.11 gives the number of cows, bullocks, and
buffaloes at 5,723,066 for 1871-2, and 7,113,376 for
1876-77, thus showing the enormous increase of
J>39o>3io *n ^e five years.

But on turning  to the   Bombay Administration